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THE JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY 





THE SIXTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF 
PHILOSOPHY 


HE Sixth International Congress of Philosophy was the first 
international congress of philosophy to be held in America. For 

many who attended, these meetings were a first opportunity to witness 
the word of foreign philosophic traditions made flesh. And in many 
instances the incarnation was exceptionally fine. It was so when 
Professor Etienne Gilson gave his discourse on ‘‘The role of philos- 
ophy in the history of civilization’’; in his lucid, crystalline sentences 
the great French tradition of clear and distinct ideas came to life. 
An equally distinctive experience in a markedly different medium 
was Professor Nicolai Hartmann’s speech toward the close of the 
discussion on ‘‘ Philosophy and international relations.’’ With mar- 
velous virtuosity he played to an intent audience an intricate and 
majestic Hegelian fugue on the theme of the philosophic Idea whose 
nature it is to seek the understanding of alien ideas in the process 
of coming unto an understanding of itself. Again, those who were 
present on the several occasions when Professor J. A. Smith spoke, 
must have been charmed to hear such choice and original strains in 
the living accents of Oxonian idealism. For these and for many 
other fine contributions, too numerous to mention, we have to thank 
the foreign delegates who undertook long journeys in order to 
participate in the Congress. 

The occasion was unique, not only as the first of its kind in Amer- 
ica, but also in being the first international congress of philosophy 
to be held since the war. Recent progress toward international 
reconciliation was agreeably reflected in the spirit of cordiality that 
signalized the meetings. People were glad to get together again. 
In opening the Congress on Monday evening, September 13th, Presi- 
dent Nicholas Murray Butler, as Chairman of the Organizing Com- 
mittee, was the first to strike this note of renewed international 
confidence, but it was often repeated throughout the ensuing sessions. 
Reminding the Congress of the many tongues in which the spirit of 
Philosophy had spoken, President Butler addressed himself in partic- 
ular to the French and German delegates, and congratulated them on 
the conclusion of the Locarno Treaties. His audience responded with 
warm approval when he said that the German delegates were welcomed 
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in a spirit that typified the desire to renew the closest ties with 
German scholarship. President A. Lawrence Lowell then extended 
a welcome on behalf of Harvard University, strongly emphasizing 
in his remarks the present need for philosophic criticism and gen- 
eralization to counteract over-specialization. The brief addresses 
which followed by the Presidents of each division of the American 
Philosophical Association turned largely on the theme introduced 
by Professor W. E. Hocking, who spoke of philosophy as by nature 
a product of the individual, the national, and the international mind, 
Professor Paul Lapie, Rector of the University of Paris, responded 
to these speeches of welcome on behalf of the foreign delegates. He 
mentioned the persistent difficulties to be met in international intel- 
lectual codperation (and alluded to the economic difficulties con- 
fronting European scholars at the present juncture, which prevented 
many who would wish to do so from participating in the Congress), 
but he added that the attempt to overcome such difficulties was in- 
trinsic to the nature of philosophy, which required universality. 
The delegates endorsed a suggestion of President Butler’s to send 
messages of greeting to Henri Bergson, Hans Vaihinger, and other 
notable philosophers, who had expressed their regret at being unable 
to be present. A reception at the close of this formal opening gave 
members a pleasant opportunity for personal greetings. 

Over four hundred active members and three hundred associate 
members participated. Of the total, ninety-one came from for- 
eign countries.1_ Under less perfect arrangements the prospect of 
four simultaneous meetings each morning plus further meetings 
in the afternoons and evenings would certainly have been oppressive, 
but, as it was, an agreeable sense of ease and dignity prevailed 
throughout the Congress. No doubt it would be extravagant to 
praise the Organizing Committee for the perfect weather, which s0 
greatly enhanced the pleasure of various excursions into the country 
around Boston, but surely nothing within the providence of the 
Committee, from the initial construction of a finely varied and well- 
balanced program down to the execution of the last detail, was 
overlooked. The result was a genuine liberation of the spirit; pro 
fessional and routine traits receded, and gave scope for more humane 
qualities of the mind, so that participation in the Congress quite 
appreciably strengthened the philosophic heart, if not always the 
philosophic head. 

Despite the large number of delegates, it was easy to meet people, 
and to have personal conversation. And in measuring the success 

1From Argentina, 1; Belgium, 1; Burma, 1; Canada, 20; Czecho-Slovakia, 
4; France, 7; Germany, 13; Great Britain, 17; Holland, 1; India, 2; Italy, 7; 
Japan, 3; Poland, 5; Portugal, 1; Russia, 2; South Africa, 1; Spain, 1; Switzer 
land, 1; Turkey, 2. 
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of the occasion, this fact must be accounted a high virtue, since the 
most valuable exchanges and insights always require an intimate 
meeting of minds along relevant lines. No one leaves a large meet- 
ing of this kind without treasuring certain private observations and 
experiences as among his most precious gains. Knowing this, the 
present reviewer hesitates to offer his own impressions of the more 
obvious features of the meetings as a report of the actual Congress, 
which was, of course, much richer in its significance. On the other 
hand, it would be idle to attempt a formal synopsis in twenty pages 
of the hundred or more papers which will eventually oceupy perhaps 
a thousand pages in the ‘‘ Proceedings of the Congress’’ to be edited 
by Professor E. 8. Brightman. In the case of meetings which the 
writer personally attended, he had an integrated view of the discus- 
sion upon which to base his interpretations; in the case of other 
simultaneous meetings he had to find his impressions in the course 
of piecing together information kindly supplied by friends. "Where 
he has written in this more inventive spirit, he asks for pardon if 
the results are somewhat wide of the original facts.” 


I 


To begin with the epistemological discussions, (1) of ‘‘The status 
and relations of sensa and scientific objects,’’ and (2) of ‘‘The doc- 
trine of subsistence and essences in current logic and epistemology,’’ 
has the virtue, not only of respect for the usual point of departure in 
modern philosophy, but also the advantage of beginning on familiar 
ground, since the papers read in both of these sessions were largely 
traditional. At least it seemed to the present writer that the influ- 
ence of philosophic tradition far outweighed the element of new 
contributions. 

Perhaps this was especially the case in the meeting on ‘‘Sub- 
sistence and essences,’’ where the main trend of the debate was to- 
ward defining familiar positions more precisely and exposing unan- 
alyzed elements in them. Thus Professor R. F. A. Hoernlé, who 
defended the position that every fact of experience is a ‘‘this-such,’’ 
1... 4 universal realized in a particular, was forced to declare that 
the term ‘‘realized’’ is to him indefinable. Professor R. W. Sellars 
expounded his particular variety of critical realism, which he called 
“‘neo-nominalism,’’ but it was pointed out in criticism that his view 
seemed very closely akin to historic conceptualism. Professor Mo- 
ritz Geiger, who spoke as a member of the German phenomenological 

*I am particularly indebted for information and comment to Professors 
Morris R. Cohen, Sterling P. Lamprecht, Irwin Edman, Edgar 8S. Brightman, as 
well as to Mr. R. P. McKeon, Mr. James Gutmann, and Mr. Dorion Cairns. 


But in thanking these friends, I must at the same time absolve them of all 
responsibility for the judgments expressed in these pages. 
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school, seemed to arrive ultimately at Aristotelianism. He said that 
conceptualism might be regarded as a satisfactory reconciliation of 
nominalism and realism, as long as these two theories were merely 
the expression of two divergent attitudes of mind, the naturalistic, 
which is interested in particulars, and the phenomenalistic, which 
is interested in types. But according to Professor Geiger modern 
natural science disturbs this reconciliation by the discovery of 
specific laws to which it attributes reality. As these laws are univer- 
sals, we are driven to assign universals at least as real a status beside 
particulars as did Aristotle. Professor A. W. Moore deplored the 
separation of essence from existence, an error which he found in both 
neo-realism and critical realism. No such separation is necessary, 
in his opinion, if meanings are recognized as functions of the existen- 
tial ‘‘significant symbol’’ and the fallacy of ‘‘simple location’’ is 
avoided.—By this time the realists and idealists at the session seemed 
to have convinced themselves so thoroughly of the unanalyzable 
character of the this-such relationship that they did not bother to 
probe for the pragmatist’s indefinables! 

The discussion of ‘‘Sensa and scientific objects’’ seemed almost 
equally under the influence of traditional conceptions about the 
antithesis between idea and sense. Dr. Edgar Wind and Professor 
Bruno Bauch agreed that at some point in scientific procedure this 
antithesis must be bridged. Professor Bauch suggested that by re- 
garding concepts as ‘‘functional organizers’’ rather than as ‘‘ formal 
abstractions,’’ the element of sense might be given its due, while 
Dr. Wind, addressing himself more specifically to problems of 
physical enquiry, thought that experimentation should be conceived 
as the bridge over the antithesis.* An element of freshness was 
introduced into the discussion by Professor H. C. Brown, who under- 
took to criticize the concept of sensa in the light of recent genetic 
psychology. ‘‘The concept of sensa,’’ he said, ‘‘seems to arise from 
the assumption that the immediate character of sense contacts deter- 
mines the form of the engrams motivated, whereas child study shows 
that the diffused reflexes and instinctive responses of infancy are 
consolidated into engrams only as a result of experimental actions 
and their consequences.”’ 

The concept of sensa appears to have been developed in an at- 
tempt to escape from the subjective implications of the traditional 
notion of ‘‘sensation.’’ But the discussion revealed that the transi- 
tion from sensa to scientific objects is beset with the same logical 
difficulties that embarrassed the older notion. Realistic epistemology 
seems to be controlled by a sub-empirical conception of the empirical, 


8 Professor G. Dawes Hicks also spoke at this meeting, but no report of 
his paper is at hand. 
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which paralyzes thought and imagination, much as idealistic epis- 
temology is controlled by a super-rational conception of reason, which 
makes it difficult to do justice to fact—An emphasis upon the re- 
constructive aspect of scientific procedure was at least formally 
present in a paper read by Professor J. Gibson Hume at this same 
session. To Royce’s ‘‘world of description’’ and ‘‘world of appre- 
ciation’’ Professor Hume wished to add a world of reconstruction, 
and he said that he agreed with the emergent evolutionists in view- 
ing the universe (in both its subjective and objective aspects) as con- 
eretely cumulative, 7.e., as including and transmuting in its higher 
levels what is offered in its lower levels. 


II 


To what extent did Professor Dewey have in mind the reign of 
tradition in American philosophy, especially the reign of pseudo- 
empirical traditions, and to what extent was he thinking of our more 
general intellectual habits, when he spoke on ‘‘ The réle of philosophy 
in the history of civilization,’’ and made his striking plea for more 
speculative courage and imagination? It was interesting to hear 
so unrelenting an empiricist as Professor Dewey charge Americans 
with a ‘‘cowardly reliance on facts the meaning of which they make 
little effort to discover.’’ ‘‘Until this deficiency is remedied,’’ he 
said, ‘‘our arts and our sciences, especially psychological and socio- 
logical, in spite of an enormous display of energy, will remain rela- 
tively random, superficial, and uninfluential. The greatest need of 
our national culture is an awakening of courageous faith in the 
value of speculative imagination, provided it is supplied with an 
adequate body of experience. . . . If it is true, as is often charged, 
that Americans are crass materialists, it would not be so bad if they 
could explain the meaning of their attitude. I would welcome any 
consistent materialistic philosophy if it were sufficiently bold. But 
as long as we worship science and are afraid of philosophy, we shall 
never have great science except as we haltingly imitate and repeat 
what has been done and said elsewhere.’’ 

While Professor Dewey’s paper extolled the virtues of imagina- 
tion, the paper of Benedetto Croce, which was read at the same ses- 
sion by Professor Raffaello Piccoli, strongly emphasized the imma- 
nence of reason in the world of ct, and denied to philosophy any 
genuine approach to a transcendent absolute. Thus pragmatist and 
idealist, starting from opposite sides, seemed to approach one 
another. Professor Radhakrishnan, who made an eloquent plea 
for a more effective ethical idealism in philosophy, said that he was 
glad Professor Dewey ‘‘had given us a philosophical sort of prag- 
matism, with which he could agree.’’ The specific nature of Pro- 
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fessor Radhakrishnan’s ethical interests seemed strikingly akin to 
the ethical idealism with which American philosophy has been en- 
riched through the writings of Professor Felix Adler, except that 
the latter would not relish the universalistic pantheism with which 
Professor Radhakrishnan seemed inclined to overarch his philosophy. 
Professor Etienne Gilson, whose French struck the ear like a distinct 
music, was in accord with the other speakers in emphasizing the 
responsibility of the philosopher to resolve by clear, constructive 
ideas the crises in the social mind of his time and to assure a har- 
monious convergence of its spiritual values. 

Thus there were marked idealistic leanings at the Congress, if 
by ‘‘idealism’’ be meant a prizing of the imagination in its moral and 
speculative employment. Such idealism was again manifest in the 
discussion of ‘‘ Mind, with special reference to the nature of commu- 
nity between minds.’’ In this discussion Professor H. A. Overstreet 
maintained that real community of mind is only dimly present in 
finite communities of minds, but is more fully achieved in a trans- 
finite realm by the superlogical processes of art, devotion, and love. 
Professor J. A. Smith also emphasized that, in his opinion, minds 
know each other best in the medium of art. Professor Overstreet 
spoke of individuality as an illusion, and was apparently willing to 
have it submerged altogether in transfinite relations. To this part of 
his thesis a paper read at a later session by Professor R. Miiller- 
Freienfels administered a wholesome antidote. Professor Miiller- 
Freienfels gave effective illustrations from many departments of 
modern thought to show that individuality, despite its numerous 
paradoxes, is a category which neither life nor science can do with- 
out.—A paper was read by Dr. Will Durant criticizing behavioristic 
psychology as incompetent to formulate the issues of life with which 
philosophy is most concerned, and this same theme was developed 
more comprehensively at another meetin, by Professor W. E. Hock- 
ing in a paper entitled ‘‘Mind and near-mind.’’ Behavioristic ac- 
counts of mind, as well as realis‘:s systems of logical objects, said 
Professor Hocking, have produced various substitutes for mind, sys- 
tems of objects which can be regarded as equivalent to mind fot 
certain purposes, in other words: ‘‘near-minds.’’ But these concep- 
tions fall short of the depth of mind itself, and are merely ‘‘mural 
images of mind.’’ The theme was developed by means of a series of 
well-conceived paradoxes, reminiscent of Royce at his best. 

Few speakers at the Congress ventured further than this in the 
direction of idealistic metaphysics. Professor W. H. Sheldon, in 
fact, was the only one who treated us to a real, old-fashioned attack 
upon ‘‘matter.’’ He complained that nowadays even idealists de- 
fine mind in bodily terms, despite the fact that there is no sound rea- 
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son for regarding space as real. Reality, in his view, comprises 
minds and immaterial objects. Perhaps this type of thought is more 
prevalent to-day than would appear on the surface. The subtle 
spirit of metaphysical idealism will often take up its residence in 
the bowels of some palpable idol of the day, like Freudianism. Even 
the money-changers will pray to it when they are at a loss how to com- 
pute values, and everyone knows how it has intrigued the modern 
physicist. At the session on ‘‘Judgments of value and judgments 
of existence’’ it was an unmentioned presence. For three of the 
four speakers at this meeting were prepared to assign an essential 
role in the determination of reality to value-judgments. According 
to Professor L. J. Russell the ‘‘ultimate demands with which man 
must approach reality are to be regarded, not as justificata, but as 
justificanda. They can not be upheld in the long run unless they 
receive certification by the facts. But until the facts certify all the 
then outstanding demands, practical, ethical, religious, ete., certifi- 
cation will not be complete and our account of fact must not be ac- 
cepted as final.’’ Professor F. C. 8. Schiller, with frank abandon, 
maintained his more radical view of the ubiquitous and multiform 
interpenetration of ‘‘fact’’ and ‘‘value,’’ which, according to him, 
‘should not be regarded as antithetical, but as ‘categories’ any in- 
quirer is free to use, as suits his purpose.’’ Professor W. M. Urban 
arrived at the conclusion that while ‘‘thought may establish the in- 
separability of value and reality, that is as far as thought can reach. 
... Any fusion of value with existence can be accomplished only 
by an act of mysticism, but this act is being continually performed in 
life.’’-—No doubt these gentlemen would resent the imputation that 
they were metaphysical idealists; they would prefer to say that they 
were trying to conserve what was sound and valuable in the idealistic 
and religious tradition. None of them seemed to consider it essential 
to their purpose to analyze different kinds of facts and values. Only 
Professor A. P. Brogan approached the problem from the point of 
view of a specific value position. He undertook to analyze the im- 
plications of meliorism concerning the relation between value and 
existence, and argued very soundly, it seems to the present writer, 
that, if distinguishing between better and worse is the fundamental 
character of value-judgments, then such judgments have to do with 
“relations between what may be termed factual complexes (real or 
imagined ),’’ and not with relations between universals per se or be- 
tween particulars per se.—Interest in this topic of ‘‘values’’ is very 
general nowadays. It seems to be in part a continuance in modified 
form of religious affirmation of the value of existence, but also in 


part a fresh, and as yet fairly random enquiry into different kinds 
of values. 
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A separate session was devoted to the ‘‘Philosophy of religion, 
with special reference to mysticism in East and West.’’ In the dis- 
cussion Professor W. A. Brown remarked that the keen interest 
shown in this topic contrasted markedly with the state of affairs when 
he first attended philosophical meetings where the rationalistie hard- 
heads would have nothing to do with the subject. At least three very 
divergent attitudes toward mysticism were revealed in the speeches 
of the western philosophers who participated, while Professor S. N. 
Dasgupta of Caleutta represented still another point of view. There 
was the attitude presented by Professor E. S. Ames, who sought to 
make a distinction between the experience and the doctrine of mys- 
tics. He believed that mystic experience contained valuable elements 
of ‘‘vividness, rapture, and exaltation’’ which could and should find 
a place in life independent of traditional theological interpretations. 
He expressed himself in sympathy with remarks made by Professor 
Felix Adler as chairman of the meeting. Professor Adler had 
pointed out that mysticism is usually interpreted monistically, 1.¢., 
as a relation between the self and a One that is greater than the self, 
to the unfortunate neglect of pluralistic mysticism, 7.e., an experience 
of transcendence arising in relations between equals. A second at- 
titude, expressed both by Professor Charles Bennett and by Profes- 
sor J. H. Holmes, who spoke of silent worship in the Society of 
Friends, seemed more inclined to accept traditional modes of mysti- 
cism entire, provided they were valued, not as modes of insight, but 
as sources of power. Of still another type was the interest mani- 
fested in the subject by Professor E. D. Starbuck, who was con- 
vinced that significant knowledge of mystics could be obtained by 
the exact empirical study of large groups. He described some ex- 
periments performed with 750 college students, involving a compar- 
ison between those who acknowledged a ‘‘sense of presence’’ and 
those who did not. The mystics, Professor Starbuck tentatively 
concludes, have finer receptors, are more suggestible, have less motor 
coordination, and generally a lower I.Q. To this account of the 
matter Professor S. N. Dasgupta replied that, interesting as Profes- 
sor Starbuck’s experiments were, he doubted whether they threw 
much light on what he conceived to be mysticism. He was entirely 
prepared to admit that students confessing a ‘‘sense of presence”’ 
might be quite weak-minded, but he doubted whether they were 
mystics in the sense of the Indian ideal of the mystic as a superior 
person. Professor Dasgupta said that, while he himself was not 4 
mystic, he came from a country which had no special word for mysti- 
cism, so ubiquitous was that type of thought. He. gave an historical 
survey of Eastern mystic traditions, emphasizing the fundamental 
similarity between Islamic, Hindoo, and Christian devotional mysti- 
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cism. An interesting paper on some pragmatic assumptions of In- 
dian religious thought was read by Professor H. von Glasenapp. A 
possible criticism of the discussion as a whole was the lack of atten- 
tion devoted to the social implications of mysticism. 

At various other sessions papers were read on historical topies in 
the field of religious thought, for example, Professor E. S. Bright- 
man’s on ‘‘ The influence of Bowne,’’ and numerous papers on medie- 
val thought.* 

III 


Someone was heard to remark that the papers on ‘‘Physies and 
metaphysics, with special reference to the problem of time’’ brought 
him nearer to the realm of the mystical than did the papers on mysti- 
cism! Both types of mysticism seemed about equally popular, but 
with different groups. What is ‘‘the problem of time’’? The speak- 
ers at this session considered it to be (1) the interpretation of new 
theories as to the relativity of time to physical facts, and (2) the old 
problem of the relation between subjective and objective time. With 
respect to the first of these problems, the papers seemed to be looking 
for appropriate images and concepts wherewith to conceive the rela- 
tivity of time to physical facts, but they offered little by way of 
explaining in terms of evidence and consequences the appropriate- 
ness of the concepts suggested. For example, Professor E. B. Mc- 
Gilvary sought to show in terms of two sets of clocks that the relativ- 
ity of time is dialectical, and not existential, in character. If one 
set be run in what he described as ‘‘Newtonian synchronism,’’ then 
‘fall the paradoxes of the special theory of relativity can be ex- 
plained as due to another set of clocks running at the same rate, out 
of Newtonian synchronism.’’ While Professor McGilvary succeeded 
to the extent of making a comparison of readings on his two sets of 
clocks agree with the transformation formulas of the special theory 
of relativity (thus translating certain familiar data into terms of 
his clocks), it was not so clear what his conception of the nature of a 
clock was. Professor H. Weyl regarded ‘‘the abstract time-rela- 
tionships in the four-dimensional continuum of the external world 
as based on concrete causal connections in the world.’’ Instead of 
conceiving the causal connection from past to future as passing 
through a present like ‘‘a plane without interstitial space,’’ he said 
that new physical notions require us to conceive the present in which 
past and future adjoin as a light-cone marking off the maximum and 
minimum present for all observers at a given moment. Professor 
A. N. Whitehead briefly expounded his theory of ‘‘time as epochal,’ 
which we might call a corpuscular theory of time, except that such 
terminology would materialize Professor Whitehead’s conception in 


4See p. 634 below in reference to medieval thought. 
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a way objectionable to him. Time comes in more or less discrete oe. 
casions, which prehend each other, and develop a continuity between 
each other. ‘‘Continuity becomes,’’ but according to Professor 
Whitehead, there is no ‘‘continuity of becoming.’’ This view he 
regards as fundamental to a theory of atomic organisms and to the 
modern physical quantum-theory. 

With respect to the more traditional problem of the relation be- 
tween subjective and objective time, the present writer felt the lack 
of any significant statement as to just what this problem is. He 
could follow Professor Weyl’s account of subjective time, but he 
was unable to follow him in his account of that ‘‘metaphysical time”’ 
which forms a ‘‘connecting link’’ between subjective and objective 
time. Professor Whitehead’s thought on this subject is characterized 
by the use of words like ‘‘occasion,’’ ‘‘event,’’ and ‘‘organism”’ 
which embrace ‘‘mental and physical poles.’’ The present writer 
considers such concepts that bridge the subjective-objective anti- 
thesis thoroughly advantageous, and is moreover considerably in- 
trigued by Professor Whitehead’s quaint terminology with its idealis- 
tic overtones. But the implications of these concepts, both from the 
point of view of rendering modern science intelligible and from the 
point of view of suggesting further construction, still remain very 
imperfectly clear to him.’ In interesting contrast to Professor 
Weyl’s conception, wherein objective and subjective time are con- 
nected in a realm of metaphysical time, stands Professor Whitehead’s 
view ‘‘that the super-session of the physical pole of an occasion by 
its mental pole is extra-temporal.’’—Two other attempts to deal with 
this subjective-objective problem were presented, the one by Profes- 
sor G. H. Mead, the other by Professor A. V. Vassilieff of Moscow. 
Professor Mead read a paper called ‘‘The objective reality of per- 
spectives,’’ in which he tried to banish the subjective implications 
in the notion of ‘‘perspective,’’ while retaining its relativistic and 
instrumentalistic character. According to him the universe may be 
objectively regarded as a series of possible perspectives. In part, 
Professor Mead’s view seemed to be taken in criticism of Professor 
Whitehead’s. Professor Vassilieff’s paper was read by Professor C. 
I. Lewis, as the author could not attend the Congress. In it an at- 
tempt was made to bring the position of Mach up to date by showing 
in detail that recent investigations into physiological space and time, 
when taken together with the newer mathematical analysis of the 
space-time manifold, support the conception that the latter analysis 
is a formal interpretation of the data given in immediate experience. 

Besides discussing ‘‘the problem of time,’’ the professors of na- 


5 Can it be because Professor Whitehead is using a logic of internal rela- 
tions as a logic of exposition? See below p. 628. 
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tural philosophy asked themselves this question: what is ‘‘the hy- 
pothesis of emergent evolution, its meaning and the present state 
of the argument concerning it’’? Assuming that the papers read 
represent current thought on this topic justly, a definite answer may 
be given to the question. The meaning of the term ‘‘emergence’’ 
was not disputed; Professor A. O. Lovejoy’s paper was especially 
explicit in defining it, and the other speakers seemed to employ the 
word in virtually the same sense as he. Moreover, they seemed to 
agree that ‘‘emergence’’ happened, at least in the living world. 
Professor Hans Driesch denied that a good case could be made for 
‘‘emergence’’ in the inorganic world, where he claimed ‘‘science was 
unitarian.”’ 

But if one seeks knowledge of the ‘‘fact of emergence,’’ and un- 
derstanding of its implications, then the hypothesis of emergent evo- 
lution in its present state seems to offer no more illumination, if, in- 
deed, as much, as any other theory of evolution. If one listens to 
Professor Driesch, one learns that there are two ultimate alterna- 
tives in the explanation of evolution: either ‘‘the phylogenetic proc- 
ess is guided by a superentelechy with a determinate, given essentia, 
or without.’’ It can be proved, according to Professor Driesch, that 
the question, which of these alternatives is the true one, is absolutely 
insoluble on the basis of evidence, so that the explanation of evolu- 
tion in its ultimate reaches becomes a matter of belief. If no de- 
terminate entelechy is assigned to account for emergence, then emerg- 
ent evolution would be the same as undetermined evolution in the 
sense of Bergson, said Professor Driesch. This last point was criti- 
cized by Professor Wildon Carr, who insisted that the theory of 
emergent evolution was to be understood in contrast to the theory of 
creative evolution. The former holds that ‘‘life is an emergent qual- 
ity of the unstable carbon molecule, analogous to other new qualities 
which continually emerge with new chemical combinations,’’ while 
the latter maintains that ‘‘life and mind are the outward expression 
of an active force opposite in direction to cosmic evolution, purposive 
in its mode and free in its range and not subject to thermodynamic 
laws.’’ Professor Carr defended the latter point of view of creative 
evolution.—At another session a paper was read by Professor E. A. 
Burtt entitled ‘‘Real vs. abstract evolution.’’ Professor Burtt main- 
tained that evolution could not be made intelligible without the 
recognition that ‘‘real evolution always starts from the present, ad- 
vanecing into both the past and the future,’’ while all attempts to 
reconstruct the past give us an abstract evolution within the present 
to be judged from the point of view of present desires. 

A refreshing contrast to some of these hyper-speculative views 
was afforded by Professor W. M. Wheeler of the Harvard Depart- 
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ment of Zodlogy, who opened up an intimate prospect upon the 
crowded scene of biological fact. Professor Wheeler called attention 
to the fact that philosophers, in developing the theory of ‘‘emergent 
evolution,’’ had considered principally the great levels in nature 
(¢.g., atoms, molecules, crystals, life, mind, reflective thought), and 
had ignored minor gradations and emergences lying within or be- 
tween these levels. Describing some diversities and peculiarities of 
the social levels in animal life that lead up to human society, he 
maintained that a study of such gradations might reveal ‘‘the be- 
havior of the parts that results in the emergence of novelty at higher 
levels,’’ and thus make recourse to metorganic principles of explana- 
tion, like ‘‘élan vital,’’ ‘‘entelechies,’’ and ‘‘organizatory factors,”’ 
unnecessary. 

Thus the discussion of ‘‘ Evolution,”’’ like the discussion of ‘‘ Time,”’ 
brought into sharp relief the fact that a variety of logics are at work 
in contemporary metaphysics. And it would be most clarifying to 
understand what these different logics are. We have heard, for 
instance, the distinction between a logic of enquiry and a logic of 
exposition, logics of the cook and of the cook-book. The present 
writer has also heard it suggested (by Professor W. T. Bush) that 
cook-book logic must be a logic of external relations. While the 
cook may think of his spices as blending into a subtle flavor, the 
cook-book must name its ingredients separately. Perhaps our meta- 
physicians in some of their obscurer flights are trying to use the 
cook’s excellent logic of internal relations as a logic of exposition.— 
Furthermore, the present writer has some questions to ask about the 
notion of ‘‘intelligibility.’’ An increasing number of current writ- 
ers recommend their constructions as necessary to make their subject- 
matter intelligible. Now, what kind of logic is implied in this no- 
tion of intelligibility? Is it a logic of exposition; or is it something 
more? The writer has often noticed a monistic spirit in the way 
that certain constructions are recommended as the means of making 
things intelligible. There would be nothing extraordinary in this, 
if ‘‘intelligibility’’ has to do essentially with exposition; Mrs. 
Smith’s recipe for salad dressing must obviously be Mrs. Smith’s 
recipe. But if by ‘‘intelligibility’’ is meant something more than 
an intelligible exposition (if an understanding of salad dressing or 
of the universe is meant), would it not be pertinent to ask whether 
understanding is necessarily of one sort, or whether it may not be 
plural and relative? And might it not deserve serious study to 
inquire what different modes of understanding are relative and 
relevant to? 

After these remarks it is hardly necessary to explain how unfor- 
tunate it was that illness prevented Dr. H. M. Sheffer from reading 
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his paper on ‘‘Notational relativity,’’ in which he promised to take 
up the relation of different logical systems to each other and the 
possibility of translating meanings from one system into another. 
It was equally unfortunate that Professor A. E. Heath felt himself 
constrained in the interest of brevity to omit part of his paper on 
“The notion of intelligibility in scientific thought.’’ In the part 
read, Professor Heath confined himself to a discussion of what all 
writers on the subject take to be the nucleus of ‘‘intelligibility,’’ 
namely, the demand that the world conform to a logical structure. 
Analyzing this demand into general and special elements, he approxi- 
mated a line of thought taken by C. D. Broad. 

Other accounts of logic and scientific method were more tradi- 
tional. Professor W. M. Kozlowski expressed agreement with the 
pragmatic account of the dynamic, biological origins of thought, but 
emphasized the fact that thought rises above these origins into a 
realm wherein it creates ideals of its own. The idea of truth belongs 
essentially to this latter realm.—At the general session devoted to a 
discussion of ‘‘Continuity and discontinuity among the sciences’’ a 
familiar contrast was exhibited by two of the papers read. The one 
by Professor Erich Becher emphasized a fundamental discontinuity 
or difference in subject-matter, method, and postulates between Real- 
wissenschaften (natural and moral sciences) and Jdealwissenschaften 
(mathematics). The other by Professor Federico Enriquez empha- 
sized a fundamental ‘‘unity of the sciences, both in relation to the 
reality which is assumed as their object, and in relation to the mind, 
ie., their subjective aspect.’’ It is true, said Professor Enriquez, 
that the unity of science is not given in the empirical sciences, but is 
an interpretive idea inhabiting them. Nevertheless, this idea is 
sustained by the fact ‘‘that it is impossible to break reality into 
distinct and irreducible fields; it is impossible to deal with living 
nature without mechanism, or with the realm of physics without 
historical and teleological factors.’’ 

The above treatments of logic and scientific method were all of 
them very general. Surprisingly few papers were read dealing with 
specific logical problems, only two, to be exact. Professor C. J. 
Ducasse defined a kind of probability based upon experimentation 
with incomplete data, which he believed deserved recognition along- 
side of the more familiar sampling kind. And Professor Karel 
Vorovka tried to find a common denominator in accidental and nor- 
mal causality in terms of what he called ‘‘sufficient action.’’ 


IV 


So many delegates wanted to read papers on esthetics that a 
single session proved insufficient. Is it indicative of current intel- 
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lectual fashions and interests that the extra time needed was avail- 
able at a meeting on the philosophy of law ?—Differences in national 
culture made themselves strongly felt in the treatment of esthetic 
values. The two speeches by Germans moved in a more metaphysi- 
cal and moral realm than the American papers, and they were cer- 
tainly filled with entirely different connotations and overtones, 
Professor Nicolai Hartmann described esthetic values as appearances 
of an ideal world in the actual world, in such a way as to account for 
the peculiar coincidence of impotence and freedom in the esthetic. 
Professor Moritz Geiger contrasted those esthetic values which rested 
upon the satisfaction of generic vital impulses with others that 
contributed more definitely to the enhancement of personal experi- 
ence. It was quite in keeping with German philosophic tradition 
that Professor Geiger should regard the personal realm as more 
deep-seated and to be identified with ‘‘Tiefenwirkungen der Kunst,”’ 
while the satisfaction of generic vital impulses was considered an 
‘*Oberflachenwirkung.’’ His paper also contained a neat criticism 
of all psychological esthetics which overlooked the psychological fact 
that extraordinary experiences can not be quite satisfactorily de- 
scribed in terms of the elements that go to make up ordinary ex- 
perience. 

This last point was well taken in view of much in the American 
papers. Even where the latter claimed to be seeking specifically 
esthetic categories, as in the case of Professor 8. C. Pepper’s paper, 
the result seemed to be largely controlled by general psychological 
concepts. Now one may agree thoroughly with Professor E. D. Star- 
buck that esthetic theory still has a great deal to learn from psychol- 
ogy, and nevertheless maintain that the architectonic or ruling 
element in esthetics must come from another source.—American 
estheticians seem to have been reading Croce. His theory was 
criticized by Professor D. H. Parker for being too intellectualistic, 
by Professor I. G. Campbell as too subjective, and by Mrs. E. P. 
Howes for sanctioning too romantic and undiscriminating a taste. 
Professor E. A. Shearer replied to this last charge that Croce’s 
theory of the omnipresence of esthetic qualities should not be inter- 
preted as an indifference to discrimination, but rather as an emphasis 
upon the fact that life as a whole supplies the materials of art. In 
view of the fact that some of the papers seemed to speak of art as a 
field apart, while none approached the subject of esthetics from the 
point of view of the art of life, Miss Shearer’s point was significant. 
The idea of life as an art has made some progress in America, but 
it will take some time before it transforms our esthetic theory. 

The contribution of Professor T. Yamada to the discussion of 
esthetics was unique. He reported on a great discovery recently 
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made in Japan of sixteen volumes, dating from the fifteenth century, 
on the art of the ‘‘No’’ drama. The author is Seami, one of the 
most celebrated actors of ‘‘No,’’ and his work is the only known the- 
oretical treatment of its kind. Taking as his premise the theory that 
‘‘the art of the actor is one of imitation,’’ Seami discusses in detail 
the principles of imitation, the types of character to be imitated, the 
training of the actor, the relation of words and gestures. In master- 
ing the characteristic pauses in the movement of the ‘‘No’’ drama, 
so as to create the illusion of a reality emerging frictionless out of 
the void and disappearing into it, the actor attains his perfection, 
a kind of nirvana. The philosophy of life underlying Seami’s 
esthetics is Buddhistic.—The report of this craftsman’s treatment of 
an art exposed in a measure the dilettantish and irresponsible char- 
acter of much contemporary esthetic theory. It revealed how little 
had been said at the meetings of an exact character about contem- 
porary arts. Professor Campbell’s illustration of his thesis that 
certain objective forms are ‘‘given’’ as beautiful, or as appropriate 
to specific internal forms, by reference to contemporary music was 
exceptional. 


V 


The sense of intimate and critical contact with contemporary 
moral problems was similarly wanting in the discussions of moral 
philosophy. 

But at the opening session on ‘‘The basis of objective judgments 
in ethies’’ we were fortunate, indeed, to have in our midst one whose 
rare character has been an inspiration to many American scholars 
throughout his long life. George Herbert Palmer was present as 
chairman, and opened the meeting with a shining retrospect upon 
his associations with James and Royce. Suiting his remarks to the 
immediate occasion Professor Palmer spoke of what he called ‘‘three 
ethical conditions’’ of the success of the former Harvard department: 
they sought variety, they encouraged the frankest criticism, and they 
enjoyed the greatest intimacy with one another. It was a wholesome 
doctrine that Professor Palmer gave us, and it was inimitably 
expressed. 

Strange to say, the importance of variety in a moral community, 
which Professor Palmer had stressed, seemed all but forgotten in the 
discussions which followed. Those who spoke on ‘‘The basis of ob- 
jective judgments in ethies’’ seemed above all determined to lay the 
ghost of subjectivism, and the method employed was to emphasize 
the agreement prevailing on moral subjects. Of course, the papers 
were dialectically varied, but it would be easy to trace this common 
determinant in them. (An exception must be made in the case of 
Professor G. P. Adams, who rested his case for ‘‘some sort of ob- 
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jectivity in moral judgments’’ on the ‘‘bi-polar’’ character of all 
experience, 1.¢., the universal reference of acts to objects. And Pro- 
fessor J. A. Ryan, who was unfortunately not present to read his 
paper, was apparently prepared to defend the Thomistic account of 
good.)—Professor M. W. Calkins, whose participation in many of 
the discussions was most clarifying, said that her paper might be 
called ‘‘The basis of objective judgments in a subjective ethics.’’ 
That is, her view was that ethical reality is mental with a more-than- 
individual appeal. Professor W. D. Ross gave some neat refutations 
of three prevalent theories, to wit, that good is determined by the 
feeling of approval, by the satisfaction of desire, or by inference 
from universal premises, and then argued that good is based on 
direct experience, in which, he suggested, ‘‘there is a wide agree- 
ment.’’ Professor L. Lévy-Bruhl defended the value of descriptive 
sociology in establishing objective ethical judgments by reminding 
the philosophers that ‘‘the unlearned have a nice moral sense.’’ 
There was a rather fine ethical note in this reminder, but is it not 
also an obligation of the philosopher to inquire ‘‘how nice’’? In 
the ensuing discussion it seemed to be the prevailing opinion that 
the ordinary level of moral judgment was nice enough! 

The meetings devoted to concrete moral questions brought forth 
a similar emphasis upon agreement and solidarity. Perhaps this 
was inevitable in such papers as Professor Giacomo Tauro’s on 
‘‘Schools and education in the new Italy’’ and in Professor Paul 
Lapie’s account of ‘‘Moral education in the French schools.’’ The 
moral contribution of nationalism is in the direction of overcoming 
near-sighted particularisms, but the ideal of solidarity which emerges 
requires analysis. The best fruit of solidarity is not so much the 
extension of a common interest over a wider group, as it is the 
organization of a wider group for the pursuit of diverse interests 
in common. It is to be regretted, therefore, that the diverse ele- 
ments to be furthered by education in a morally cohesive community 
did not receive further attention—The same criticism applies to 
the discussion of ‘‘Philosophy and international relations,’’ in which 
the participants tended to emphasize the universal character of 
philosophy’s object, and to regard its local origins chiefly in the light 
of limitations to be overcome. No doubt this attitude was in part the 
reflection of an honest and commendable effort to subordinate for 
the occasion particular loyalties, and in so far, it testified at the same 
time to a fortunate vitality of such loyalties and special affections. 

Indeed, the spirit animating the session on international relations 
was very fine. The fact that each of the four speeches was made in 
a different language tended to emphasize the genuinely international 
character of the gathering. And the fact that Professor Bouglé 
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was prompted to rise, and shake hands with his German colleague, 
Professor Becher, at the close of the latter’s speech, typified the 
spirit of cordiality that was one of the happiest aspects of the whole 
Congress. Professor Bouglé chose to speak of an essential kinship 
between the spirit of philosophy, of democracy, and of peace, while 
Professor Becher gave a careful critique exposing the fallacies in 
the Darwinistic apology for militarism.—aAt the same session Pro- 
fessor Coriolano Alberini of Buenos Aires asked permission to read 
his paper in Spanish, saying that it would be the first time that lan- 
guage had been used at an international congress of philosophers. 
The theme of his speech was that philosophy in whatever tongue 
aims at ideas of a universal truth. Although few at this Congress 
could follow Professor Alberini, we look forward to future philo- 
sophie productions from his country of such excellence as greatly 
to increase his audience. 

The speech of Professor Roscoe Pound on ‘‘The part of philosophy 
in international law,’’ which followed Professor Alberini’s paper, 
should be considered in relation to two other discussions of law at 
an earlier session. Perhaps the most substantial contributions to 
moral philosophy made at the Congress came from these three papers 
on law. The first, by Professor Morris R. Cohen, discussed the place 
of idealism in the law, and criticized both the positivistic and the 
transcendentalist schools of legal philosophy. Positivism needs to 
admit moral ideas as one of the important sources of law, said Pro- 
fessor Cohen, while transcendentalism must recognize the vanity and 
wickedness of supposing that law can be a perfect embodiment of 
moral ideas. Professor F. de los Rios gave an interesting account 
of Spanish colonial law in the fifteenth to sixteenth centuries, which 
served in a way to illustrate Professor Cohen’s thesis. For no posi- 
tivist could deny that moral ideas were a source of the law which 
Professor de los Rios described, and one hardly needs to be reminded 
of the vanity and wickedness which came from regarding it as a 
perfect instrument of those ideas. The line of thought initiated in 
these two papers was developed still further by Professor Pound. 
Enumerating the various sources of classic international law, Pro- 
fessor Pound said that both the moral and positive elements therein 
were largely based on an analogy between the individual and the 
state which was no longer appropriate. A reconstruction of inter- 
national law to meet contemporary conditions requires the recon- 
sideration of (1) relations between states, (2) ideals of states, (3) the 
problem of force and authority, (4) the adjustment of conflicting 
claims, and (5) the scheme of values involved. 

The detail of Professor Pound’s realistic analysis suggested to 
the present writer that the previous discussions had outdone classical 
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political theory in ignoring economic matters. In fact, throughout 


‘ 
the sessions devoted to moral and social philosophy, no mention was ¢ 
made of economic concerns, save in the flippant remarks of Professor I 
Schiller to the effect that American pragmatists should make the most f 
of their chance to run the world through the agency of American y 
bankers and moving-pictures! Now, one frequently hears it said 
that the moral problems of to-day are economic problems, and even 0 
a good criticism of this point of view would have been preferable to t 
silence. i 
VI r 
It is impossible to mention more than a few of the points made in t! 


the many papers on historical subjects. At the session to discuss & 
‘*Medieval philosophy, with special reference to the problem of cre- P 
ation,’’ an interesting contrast in attitudes toward the study of the se 
history of philosophy appeared. Professor H. A. Wolfson had given I 
an excellent resumé of the doctrine of emanation in medieval . 
thought, and had taken occasion to compare contemporary emergent s 
evolutionists with certain emergent emanationists of earlier days. 


Whereas the former raised the question at what point and why does P 
life emerge from matter, the latter were dealing with an inverted sg 
form of this problem: at what point and why does matter emerge from d 
life. The comparison seemed to please Professor A. O. Lovejoy, who " 
had participated in the discussion of emergent evolution, and he - 
ventured to suggest that there probably could be only a certain num- T 
ber of philosophical problems and positions, perhaps not more than 0 
fifty-seven, and he recommended to historians of philosophy the ” 
practice of showing the equivalence or other relation of problems in “ 
one time and place to those in other places and times. This recom- Pi 
mendation aroused Professor Gilson to remark that his conception ” 
of historical study in philosophy was quite different. He felt that sh 
in his own field of medieval study great havoc had been wrought by J 
the attempt to see things in the light of an a priori schema of per- ™ 
sistent problems. While thoroughly agreeing with Professor Gilson : 


on this point, the present writer imagines that underlying Professor 
Lovejoy’s remark was the valid and important question of the réle BI 
to be played in historical study by ‘‘the light of the present.’’—Pro- 


fessor Gilson made a persuasive appeal for more serious attention to bet 
medieval studies, and in an admirable paper on ‘‘The Arab philoso- th 
phies in their relation to scholasticism’’ showed that the influence of al 
Arabian philosophy had been much too narrowly conceived as con- re 
fined to Aquinas’s debt to Averroes. In place of this notion we must fe 

6A more complete discussion of the historical papers by Mr. R. P. McKeon i 


will appear in the January number of a new French publication, Revue de I’his- 
toire de la Philosophie, Vol. I, No. 1. po 
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substitute a broader notion, including an earlier influence of Avicenna 
continued in the Scotist school, and many other points that await the 
publication of medieval translations of the Arab works for their 
further clarification —At a later session a paper was read on the 
Turkish philosopher, Ismail Hakki (1644-1719). 

The session on ‘‘Socratic and Platonic elements in the doctrines 
of Plato’s dialogues’’ turned in considerable measure upon the in- 
terpretation of the Phedo. Professor L. Robin regarded it as quite 
improbable on the basis of internal evidence that the Phedo is a 
report of Socrates’s last words. The Phedo, he said, is a treatise on 
the soul developed in the form of a Socratic discourse, but indubitably 
a vehicle of Platonic speculation. If Socrates said what he is re- 
ported as saying in the Phedo, then the Platonic philosophy was not 
original, as it contains little more. The absence of Professor John 
Burnet, owing to illness, was most unfortunate, as the other papers 
were so largely directed at him, as to be scarcely intelligible without 
a discussion of his views. 

Some items of interest in connection with the history of modern 
philosophy were: first of all, the forthcoming publication of ‘‘The 
unpublished correspondence between Locke and Clarke,’’ which was 
described by its editor, Dr. Benjamin Rand, as ‘‘covering uninter- 
ruptedly the period from 1682 to Locke’s death and casting much 
new light upon the origin and growth of Locke’s philosophy.’’ 
Then, there was a noteworthy appreciation of the French philosopher, 
Octave Hamelin (1856-1907), read by Professor Léon Robin. The 
influence of Hamelin’s thought is apparently growing in France, 
especially in connection with the criticism of Bergsonianism. Two 
papers were read on neo-scholasticism, one by Professor Léon Noél 
and the other by Professor James H. Ryan. Finally, mention 
should be made of a special number of a German philosophical 
journal, Literarische Berichte aus dem Gebiete der Philosophie, which 
was prepared for the Congress. As the number contains an unusu- 
ally comprehensive bibliography of English and German publications 
in the years 1925-1926, it was an exceedingly thoughtful as well as 
graceful tribute to the Congress on the part of its authors. 

The reports on contemporary tendencies in the various countries 
were necessarily brief, and in one’s great eagerness to hear the news, 
the limitations of a twenty-minute report are keenly felt. It was 
also unfortunate that some of the delegates from less frequently 
reported countries, such as Russia, were obliged to be absent. Pro- 
fessor Bouglé’s report on ‘‘Philosophy in France and the sociological 
movement’’ called forth a good many interesting questions. Pro- 
fessor de los Rios gave us an unusually meaty account of contem- 
porary Spanish philosophy (with valuable references to publica- 
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tions), which it would be a pleasure to report in full, if space 
permitted, but as it does not, the reader must refer to the Proceedings, 
Similarly, the writer can only mention the report of Professor 
Alberini on South America, of Professor Becher on Germany, of 
Professor Kuwaki on Japan, of Professor Radhakrishnan on Indian 
philosophy, of Professor Piccoli on Italy, Professor Laird on Great 
Britain, and Professor Thilly on the United States. 

During the Congress news came of the death of a prominent 
contemporary philosopher, Professor Rudolf Eucken. In token of 
esteem for Professor Eucken, the delegates stood in silence at the 
opening of the general session at which the announcement was made. 





If there were more space and more time, the present writer would 
enjoy elaborating upon some impressions of his that could only be 
mentioned in discussing the papers. On several occasions he noticed 
a tendency to abuse the term ‘‘metaphysies,’’ and while this is nothing 
new, even among professional philosophers, it is usually interesting 
to inquire into the nature and implications of the abuse. Then, too, 
he noticed a certain fear of subjectivism, especially among relativists, 
of course, which suggested to him that they had not yet thought 
their way to freedom. If the subjective is a necessary element in 
the problem with which one wants to deal, then it ought to be 
recognized like any other necessity. Fear would seem to indicate an 
imperfect reflection, a certain superstitious dread of the subjectivist 
tradition, perhaps. It is unfortunate, in this connection, as well as 
in others, that the reign of psychology (of different kinds of psychol- 
ogy) in modern and contemporary philosophy was not more fully 
discussed. Finally, the present writer noticed that alongside of 
realistic and idealistic traditions there is now a definite pragmatist 
tradition, which a pragmatist might well regard with genuine, but 
perhaps also with mixed, satisfaction. Pragmatists must not stick 
together.—But these personal reflections can wait for their elabora- 
tion until another day. 

It was decided at the business meeting to come together on another 
day at Oxford in 1930. A committee was appointed to provide for 
this Seventh International Congress of Philosophy with Lord Balfour 
and Lord Haldane as Honorary Presidents, and with Professor J. A. 
Smith as President. Greetings to the present Congress from sundry 
learned societies were read, and resolutions of thanks were presented 
to its organizers by Professor Wildon Carr on behalf of the delegates. 

To these official thanks one can not add enough in appreciation 
of the enormous devotion of Professor Ralph Barton Perry, in par- 
ticular, to the interests of the Congress. To his uninterrupted and 
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thoughtful efforts, and to those of Professors John J. Coss, James 
H. Woods, and A. C. Armstrong, is due the perfect administration 
of the Congress. To Professor Edgar S. Brightman we shall be 
indebted for the editing of the Proceedings. To Professor Raphael 
Demos and other Harvard men we owe the performance of countless 
services likewise indispensable to the success of the occasion. 

The closing banquet, under the auspices of The Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts, was an occasion of pleasant relaxation. Mr. Wel- 
lington Wells, President of the Senate, presided on behalf of the 
Governor. Spokesmen for the various foreign delegations enter- 
tained us with their wit and very generous appreciations of their 
visit. At the close, Professor W. P. Montague, as vice-president of 
the organizing committee, rose to the difficult task of saying an 
appropriate parting word. His words were so effective and so 
appropriate to the immediate occasion that it hardly does them 
justice to quote them here, and yet it would be difficult to find 
better. He said, in part: 

‘At the opening of our Congress we were reminded that a great 
novelist had characterized our academic philosophies as artificial and 
remote from the life and needs of to-day. And now at this final 
gathering, and in the light of the proceedings of the past week it 
would seem natural to consider again the charge brought against us 
by Mr. H. G. Wells. I propose then to set forth what is, I think, the 
great answer to the question of the use or uselessness of philosophy. 

‘‘The question itself is as old as Thrasymachos, and the answer 
that satisfies me is the answer of Plato. Philosophy is a vision as 
religion is a faith. The faith of religion is that values are immortal 
in the realm of existence. The vision of philosophy is of values that 
are eternal in the life of the spirit. This, I believe, is the Platonic 
revelation. The forms of religion are many, but through all that 
are in any wise significant there runs the ancient and pathetic hope 
that existence is in reality better than it appears in our experience. 
And through the even more numerous forms of philosophy there is 
present in one sense or another the vision of a realm of values whose 
validity is independent of whether they are realized in existence or 
not. But while independent of the changes of history these Pla- 
tonic ideals are the unmoved movers of whatever of goodness or 
beauty a history may achieve. 

“‘Of what use to the world is this Platonic theory of values ?—a 
theory that is implicit in every genuine philosophy from the most 
conservative of the idealisms to the most radical of the pragmatisms. 
Its use, as I see it, is to prevent man from committing the sin against 
his own spirit, the unforgivable sin of subordinating the ideal to the 
real and accepting whatever is as therefore right. 
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‘*Tn all our lands to-day the spirit of Thrasymachos is rife. Dis. 
couraged at the failure to realize our ideals there are those who deny 
that there are any ideals to realize. And we are proffered the old 
and shameful doctrine that conscience should bow down to the forces 
of nature and to those of government either ‘red’ or ‘white.’ Phi- 
losophy and the spirit of philosophy are then profoundly relevant 
to the present scene, for at no time have the peoples of the earth been 
so in danger of losing that vision without which they perish—the 
Platonic vision of an eternal good, multiple in its aspects and appli- 
cations, but single in its validity, subsisting quietly through all the 
vicissitudes of existence.”’ 


Horace L. Friess. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


French Philosophies of the Romantic Period. Grorce Boss. Ballti- 
more: The Johns Hopkins Press. 1925. xi-+ pp. 325. 


In this, the first of a series of forthcoming volumes on French 
philosophy, Professor George Boas performs with great unpreten- 
tiousness an arduous task of cultural interpretation. Together with 
the recently translated work of the always stimulating M. Roustan,! 
this well-documented volume makes easily appreciable by the mod- 
erately sensitive English reader the major changes of intellectual 
climate in the France of a century ago. 

The period of which Professor Boas’s book portrays the philo- 
sophic background derives added interest from certain analogies with 
our own. The shock of the French Revolution, followed by the 
Napoleonic adventure, had left Europeans sitting among ruins and in 
many respects only a little less dazed than they have been during the 
past decade. If their disillusionment was less than ours, it was 
because a century ago the New Science and the New Industry loomed 
hopefully over a horizon scarred by the apparent debris of Church 
and Army, presumably bearing the materials and the technique for 
the triumphant rebuilding of society. There was, intellectually 
speaking, then as now, the same abundance of vast schemes for 
reconstruction, and the same impotence to put any of them into 
execution. Among the philosophers who made social control their 
chief interest (and who in those days did not?) there was the same 
sense of defeat, of being perpetually on the defensive against the 
hard practicality of the ‘‘burly sinners who run the world.’’ 

It is of such a period that Professor Boas proposes to correlate the 


1 Roustan, M., The Pioneers of the French Revolution. Boston, 1926. 
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political and esthetic changes, on the one hand, and the philosophic 
beliefs on the other. He succeeds best, as might be expected, with 
the latter half of the correlation. He recognizes the exceptional 
pervasiveness of the social problems of the period (p. 255), and the 
extent to which the philosophy of the early Positivists was focused 
upon social reorganization. Yet the part played in his account by 
actual social and political movements is rather more incidental than 
js called for by a true ‘‘correlation,’’ and it is to be doubted 
whether American readers of his book can supply the missing back- 
ground of economic, political, religious, and literary facts. 

Professor Boas has laid down with no little care the grounds upon 
which he desires the volume to be judged. He disclaims any inten- 
tion of producing a ‘‘critical exposition’’ of the philosophies of the 
Romantic period. His essays are portraits, not preachments. He 
hopes ‘‘to introduce new thinkers to American readers,’’ and cer- 
tainly has done so. To that end he qdopts a definite but markedly 
judicial point of view which avoids both the blind adulation of the 
French chauvinists and the scornful detraction of their opponents. 
The author proceeds at the leisurely pace of the scholar; digressions 
are not infrequent at attractive turns in the road; and the whole 
work is fortified with admirable references to the original sources 
which should stimulate the curious to further study. There is no 
attempt at the constant paragraphing, arranging, and indexing 
which desiceates many textbooks of the history of philosophy, mak- 
ing them repulsive to the casual reader. Indeed, a few more chapter 
subdivisions or other indications of coming content would hardly be 
amiss, and also a less condensed index. The Johns Hopkins Press 
has done admirable work in publishing the book. 

Professor Boas begins with the philosophical situation after the 
Revolution, thereby escaping the ancient and embarrassing issue 
concerning the Philosophers’ part in it, and depicts Napoleon faced 
by a powerless handful of Ideologists whom he could not use for his 
own purposes. Levasseur sums it up in a sentence: ‘‘Napoléon 
naimait pas les idéologues.’’* His sneers set the fashion. By 1804 
philosophy, and particularly social philosophy, was out of fashion. 
When in May of that year the police picked up a suspicious Esquisse 
dun nouveau plan d’orgamsation sociale by an almost unknown 
Henri de Saint-Simon, Napoleon’s jesting verdict: ‘‘. . . que son 
obscurité fat respectée’’ was a fair symptom of the situation. In- 
tellectuals and workers alike were fascinated by the Napoleonic 
pyrotechnics. The comparatively obscure fortunes of the Ideolo- 
gists: Cabanis, Destutt de Tracy, Maine de Biran, and Laromiguiére, 
deserve notice chiefly for their effects upon later philosophers. 


2 Levasseur, E., Histoire ouvriére depuis 1780, II, 889. 
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Some eighty pages are devoted to the Neo-Christians: Bonald, 
Maistre, Chateaubriand, Ballanche, and Lammenais. Where the 
Ideologists analyzed, these defenders of the faith attempted to 
synthesize. Concerning Bonald, of whose famous theory of the 
origin of language Professor Boas gives an excellent account, there 
are a few places where the present writer would differ with or supple- 
ment his version. Professor Boas hints at royal inspiration of the 
indignant emigrés, but one hardly needs to trace their furious polem-. 
ics against the ‘‘infamous parenthesis,’’ as they called the Revolution, 
to anything more subtle than their inability to act. Bonald says of 
his own writing in Heidelberg: ‘‘I took up the pen under the infiu- 
ence of an irresistible impression.’’* What really needs explaining 
is his swift change in attitude between 1789 and 1792. In July, 
1789, we find this arch-foe of the Revolution, in his capacity as Maire 
of Milhau, greeting the first news of the uprising with undisguised 
joy.* No writer of our acquaintance has handled with any degree of 
thoroughness this rapid souring of the Neo-Christians after 1789. 
Few people seem to realize that a surprisingly large variety of 
Frenchmen welcomed the Revolution in its early stages. 

Moreover, Professor Boas does not indicate that Bonald directed 
his philosophical offensive specifically against two of the four books 
which he had with him in Heidelberg: l’E sprit des Lois and the Con- 
trat social. The Neo-Christians deigned to meet the Philosophers, at 
least superficially, upon the latter’s grounds, and by so doing 
earned their only title to the name of philosophers. To Professor 
Boas’s explanation of the failure of Bonald and Maistre to convert 
France (pp. 93-4) should be added some reference to the lack of 
any semblance of moral authority in the religious and _ political 
hierarchies which they were praising to the skies in their writings. 
Consider the picture which Chateaubriand, himself a Theocrat, 
painted of the Rome he knew, corrupt, political, and worldly, and 
judge how empty were the pleas for the restoration of powers which 
were hardly more than ancient names. 

Two chapters of surpassing excellence on ‘‘The Introduction of 
Foreign Thinkers’’ and ‘‘The Rise of Eclecticism’’ reveal the sur- 
prising mutual ignorance of French and German thinkers of the 
period concerning their respective neighbors. The Germans looked 
to Paris far more than the French condescended to notice Berlin. 
De l’ Allemagne of Mme. de Staél hardly made more than a beginning 
in dispelling the clouds of French ignorance, suspicion, and hostility 
which long veiled the labors of Kant and his successors. We in 
America, slow as we were to discover the Germans, had at least the 


8 Revue Européenne, August, 1834. Letter from de Bonald. 
4 Artiéres, J., Annales de Milhau, pp. 229, 241-2. 
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excuse of an ocean to cross. With the French it was mere com- 
placency. 

‘‘The Rise of Positivism’’ covers territory far more subject to 
controversy, and over which French critics are still waging war. 
The roots of Positivism run back much farther than Professor Boas 
indicates. One must certainly begin with Montesquieu, if not with 
Descartes, a matter which we have discussed at greater length else- 
where.’ Positivism may be conceived as an attempt to synthesize 
the philosophies of Progress and Order, the first the product of 
two centuries of speculation and agitation from Descartes and 
Bacon to Condorcet and Burdin, and the second a direct reply 
to it by the Neo-Christians. The authoritarian form was filled 
by the Positivists with Encyclopedic content, yielding a theory 
of Progress by positive science to a despotic industrial Order. 
Professor Boas is right in finding the key to the work of Saint-Simon 
and Comte in social reconstruction. He should have followed up the 
clue and given us the ‘‘correlation’’ of their schemes with the actual 
social and political changes of their respective life-times. 

His account of the origin of the disputed Law of the Three Stages 
inclines to credit Turgot, Condorcet, and Cuvier rather than Burdin 
and Saint-Simon. It adds little to our knowledge of the mysterious 
Dr. Burdin, certainly one of the least knowable persons of genuine 
importance in the history of philosophy, a fact which should not lead 
us to minimize his contribution. For if Saint-Simon is to be taken 
at his word concerning his famous conversation with Burdin in 1813, 
then, in the words of Professor Brunschvieg: ‘‘ Auguste Comte, then 
only a few days old, received his whole program.’’ ® 

As for the réle of Henri de Saint-Simon, Professor Boas, giving 
only a superficial account of his early principles (p. 272), leaves an 
equivocal impression concerning Comte’s hotly-denied, but never- 
theless real, debt to his former master, doubting (p. 270) whether 
Comte could have derived his formulation of the Law of the Three 
Stages from Saint-Simon, and then (note 43, p. 276) ‘‘being some- 
what inclined towards the position of M. Dumas that there is little 
in Comte that was not previously in Saint-Simon.’’ It is the latter 
opinion which we should heartily indorse. Incidentally the citation 
of M. Dumas names a short Revue Philosophique article of 1904 
rather than his more complete book on Saint-Simon and Comte: 
Psychologie de Deux Méssies Positivistes (1905). Such matters, 
however, are of little import in view of the author’s handling of the 
Comtian philosophy in general. He shows very clearly that the 

5 Larrabee, H. A., The Philosophical Foundations of the Social Theory of 


Henri de Saint-Simon, Harvard doctoral thesis, 1925. 
6 Lecture at the Sorbonne, February, 1924. 
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Positivists, no matter how loud their denials of traffic in metaphysics, 
were never without one of their own. 

Concerning the Romantic period as a whole Professor Boas makes 
concluding comments that are as happy as they are brief. ‘‘Comte 
and to a lesser extent Maine de Biran remain, out of all the phil- 
osophers we have mentioned, influences in the present day.’’ The 
Romantics were chronically involved in futile political opposition, 
which ‘‘ brought their philosophies close to the ground and gave them 
that appearance of shallowness which has kept them out of the 
histories of philosophy.’’ They built no philosophical systems, but 
they tried, at least, to speak to their times. ‘‘There is something 
admirable in this wrestling with actual problems—however distant 
those problems may seem to us now. A real history of ideas ought 
to see that the importance of a thought is to be measured by the 
stimulus which calls it forth. One is not forced either to write or to 
read histories. ’’ 


Haroup A. LARRABEE. 
UNION COLLEGE. 


The Origin, Nature, and Influence of Relativity. Grorce Davw 
BirkHorr. Lowell Institute Lectures and Los Angeles Lectures. 
New York: Macmillan Co. 1925. ix +185 pp. 


This book will help the reader to orient himself in a subject 
crowded with difficult detail. The reader referred to may be either 
one of two readers: a ‘‘general’’ reader with a scientific interest or 
a ‘‘scientific’’ reader with a fairly large equipment in physics and 
mathematics. 

The scientific reader will be particularly interested in chapters 
VI and VII, in which are given a number of postulates from which 
the ‘‘general’’ theory of relativity flows, together with a commentary 
upon them. A study of these postulates has the same value for the 
scientific reader that a study of the foundations of geometry has 
for one who has acquired a body of geometrical knowledge. The 
general reader, on the contrary, is advised (by the reviewer) to 
leave these postulates alone, except to notice that they are there. 

But the general reader is strongly urged to notice that the pos- 
tulates are there and that they are very like in character to certain 
other postulates which he can study to more advantage. These are a 
set of postulates for the metrical ‘‘space’’ of plane geometry (page 
32) and the postulates of the ‘‘special’’ relativity theory (pages 44, 
45). The first of these special relativity postulates is that the veloc- 
ity of light in vacuo is constant and the second (‘‘the characteristic 
hypothesis of the theory of relativity’’ page 45) is stated: ‘‘when 
direct visual observation of the rate of B’s clock is made at A, its 
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rate is the same as that of A’s clock as observed visually at B.’’ For 
comparison with this last assumption the general reader (who can 
still use his elementary algebra) is referred to Einstein’s derivation 
of the Lorentz transformation in Appendix I, page 141 of his book 
entitled Relativity (Henry Holt, 1921) where the ‘‘snapshot’’ of B’s 
unit of length taken from A is put numerically equal to the snapshot 
of A’s unit of length taken from B. 

In other words, if on account of their relative motion, A and B 
can not agree as to simultaneous events and so on (although they 
agree as to the velocity of light and their own relative velocity) let 
us at least establish an identity of disagreement (‘‘A plague o’ both 
your houses!’’) so that both are ‘‘wrong’’ (or ‘‘right’’) in exactly 
the same sense. 

Again from the standpoint of the general reader one of the most 
valuable parts of the book under review is to be found in the last 
pages (176 ff.) where relativity is treated as ‘‘a typical instance of 
the abstraction,’’ although before relativity ‘‘the familiar classical 
abstractions of space and time have been held sacrosanct and quali- 
tatively different from all other abstractions.’’ Here again are 
stated postulates (called principles) concerning abstractions in gen- 
eral of which numbers III and V are particularly called to the 
reader’s attention: 

‘‘TIT. As more complete abstractions are made, they may be ex- 
pected to include their predecessors. 

‘‘Thus, in a sense specified previously, the special theory of rela- 
tivity includes the classical theory, as the case of very small relative 
material velocities; and the general theory of relativity includes the 
special, as the case when matter is very sparsely distributed.’’ 

‘“V. The usefulness of an abstraction is relative to its inherent 
simplicity of structure and its agreement with the facts. 

“*For example, the usefulness of the theory of relativity depends 
on the circumstance that it possesses the same inherent simplicity 
as the classical theory, while it explains more facts than that theory 
did. Similarly, a philosophical system possesses merit only in pro- 
portion to its simplicity and capacity of accounting for the facts 
of mind and nature.’’ 


CHARLES W. Coss. 
AMHERST COLLEGE. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Professor Hans Driesch of the University of Leipzig expects to 
remain in the United States for about six or eight weeks after Janu- 
ary 22, 1927, the date of the end of the first semester at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. Institutions wishing him to lecture during this 
period may communicate with him at Madison, Wisconsin. 














